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relationship arises between them and him, and it is only because 
this form of residence leads to maternal descent that the avunculate 
is coupled with the full-fledged mother-sib. 

Let us now postulate a community practising matrilocal residence 
and avuncular usages without as yet having evolved definite matri- 
lineal sibs. All that is required to switch development toward 
the combination of father-sibs with the avunculate is a change 
from matrilocal to patrilocal residence. The avunculate, once 
firmly established, might long persist through aboriginal conservatism 
provided only that the change is a merely domiciliary one and does not 
involve a change in the community of the bride and groom. That a 
shifting from matrilocal to patrilocal residence (and vice versa) is 
entirely conceivable appears clearly from a scrutiny of relevant 
data, which often present a suggestively intermediate status {Primi- 
tive Society, p. 71 seq.). But patrilocal residence, when once defi- 
nitely established, may in turn lead to a definite fixing of descent in 
the paternal line. As the last step in this historical sequence we 
should then have the empirical condition that calls for explanation, 
to wit, the union of the avunculate with paternal descent. To state 
the hypothesis as clearly as possible, I will resort to the following 
schematic representation: 

1. Matrilocal residence. 

2. Matrilocal residence with the avunculate. 

3. Vacillation between matrilocal and patrilocal residence; avunculate. 

4. Patrilocal residence triumphant; persisting avunculate. 

5. Patrilocal residence with patrilineal descent; the avunculate as a 
survival not of matrilineal descent but of matrilocal residence. 

Robert H. Lowie 

The Avunculate Among the Vandau 

The Vandau of Portuguese South Africa have purely paternal 
succession. The individual belongs to his father's sib and he has his 
father's taboo. Nevertheless, the maternal uncle is the leading 
person in each generation. According to the present attitude of the 
Vandau, this condition is based essentially on the following principles: 

(1) the senior member of a family takes a position of social prominence; 

(2) husband and wife stand on the same level of seniority; (3) in a 
fraternity, males are seniors of females; (4) in indirect relations 
(man and his brother-in-law, man and his cousin, etc.), except in 
some cases of affinity, the degree of relationship is determined by 
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the relation of the intermediate to the person spoken of. From this 
it follows that among two sets of brothers and sisters who have 
become related through the marriage of one of the males of one set 
to a female of the other set, the married couple are on the same 
level of seniority. The wife's brother being her senior, becomes the 
senior of the husband. The wife's sisters are on the same level with 
her. The man's brothers are on the same level with him. His sisters 
are his juniors. Hence the wife's brother is the senior member of 
the whole generation and has a commanding position in the affairs of 
his sisters' children. Since the woman's brothers are her seniors, 
the brothers' daughters are with her on the same level of seniority 
and are called by her sisters, while the brothers' sons are also her 
seniors, being seniors to their sisters. Hence a woman's brother's 
son, being her brother, is her own and her husband's senior, and the 
same is repeated generation after generation. Consequently, my 
mother's brother, being her senior, becomes doubly my senior; 
and his son, being again a brother to my mother, is doubly my 
senior and so on down the whole line. In the female line this condi- 
tion does not prevail. We have, therefore, the following series of 
seniority: 

Second Order Seniors: Mother's brother and all his male descendants. 
Grandfathers. 

First Order Seniors: Wife's brother and all his male descendants. 

Father and his brothers and their wives. Mother 
and her sisters and their husbands. Mother's 
brother's daughter. 

Equals: Man and his brothers and his brothers' wives. 

Woman and her sisters and her sisters' husbands. 
Husband and his wife and her sisters. Wife and 
her husband and his brothers. Man's father's 
sisters. 

First Order Juniors: Children. Woman's sisters' children. Man's 

brothers' children. Wife's sisters' children. Hus- 
band's brothers' children. Man's sister. 

Second Order Juniors: Grandchildren. Husband of granddaughter. 

Man's sisters' children. Man's brothers' grand- 
children. Woman's sisters' grandchildren. Wife's 
sisters' grandchildren. Children of anyone who is 
called "child." 

The essential point of interest is that in this case the prominent 
position of the uncle is developed in such a way that there is no evi- 
dence that it must be considered as a survival of maternal succession. 
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It is not necessary to assune that the present explanation of the 
Vandau reflects the actual history of the development of the system, 
but we have an instance of the possibility of the development of the 
avunculate without any trace of maternal descent. 

Franz Boas 

The Skull from Broken Hill in Rhodesia 

Discoveries of fossil human remains are of rare occurrence. 
Since all the world is more or less directly interested in them, new 
discoveries of this kind should be made known promptly and the 
knowledge extended as widely as possible. In this respect British 
anthropologists have more than once set a good example by pub- 
lishing preliminary reports. Such a report on the skull from Bone 
Cave at Broken Hill, northern Rhodesia, appeared in the Illustrated 
London News of November 19, 1921. 

Broken Hill is 650 miles north of Bulawayo and some 4,000 
miles south of southern Europe. At the base of Broken Hill, which 
has an elevation of about 60 feet, is the entrance to Bone Cave, appro- 
priately named because of the hundreds of tons of animal bones found 
therein. In penetrating the hill to a considerable distance, the cave 
drops slowly at first, and then more rapidly, to a depth of 90 feet 
below the entrance level. The last 50 feet were filled to the top with 
loose debris containing animal bones. At the bottom of the mass, 90 
feet below the entrance, the human bones were discovered. 

The greater part of a skeleton was found; only the skull, however, 
was saved, the rest suffering the fate of the ordinary animal remains. 
Later, after the manager of the property had seen the skull, it was 
decided to search for additional human bones. This resulted in the 
discovery of a complete tibia, two ends of a femur, part of a pelvis, 
a collar bone, and portions of a shoulder blade and upper jaw. 
It is not known definitely whether any of these belong with the nearly 
complete cranium. It may, however, be assumed that all belong to 
the same race. 

The cranium is complete except for the loss of a portion involving 
the right temporal bone and the right half of the occipital including a 
part of the margin of the foramen magnum. The most striking 
aspect of the cranium is the facial. Seen either from the front or the 
side, it approaches the gorrilloid type more nearly than does any 
other known human cranium. This is especially true of the brow 
ridges and is apparent even in minor details. When, however, it 



